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biers in all their wealth and pomp, and there is not more in
them than in a worm-eaten coffin.
"So I had to look for a different approach" 9
Few scholars before Paracelsus had written in this vein. More
than any specific discovery of the Renaissance, this new self-
reliance of the individual characterizes its wonderful spirit. At
many points the gulf between the Middle Ages and modern
times may be more bridgeable than a conventional view of
history concedes. In the sciences, particularly, empiric progress
may have smoothed the transition. Many a doctor, certainly,
had laid aside the textbook, had experimented with uncon-
ventional remedies or even made autopsies. Yet it was unheard-
of for the masters to be rejected wholesale. With rare excep-
tions, at the height of the enlightened thirteenth century, the
great scientists of the Middle Ages still modestly attributed
their inventions to the study of the Ancients. When corrections
had to be made in textbooks, the errors were laid on the copyist
rather than on the author. But creative writers and inquisitive
researchers now took pride in their own achievements. No longer
bound by authority, they relied on their own inspiration and
called each other "votes" (poet-prophet): "Many doctors . . .
have blindly adhered to the dicta of Hippocrates, Galen, Avi-
cenna and others, as though these proceeded like oracles from
the tripod of Apollo, and wherefrom they dared not diverge a
finger's breadth." 10
For the first time, Progress was acclaimed, and the search
for truth valued higher than its possession. Paracelsus took
more pride in the mistakes that were his own than in proven
knowledge, learned from others. His pen-name, defiantly flung
in the face of the academicians, means, "better than Celsus."
(Aulus C. Celsus and Pliny, the two great encyclopedists of
the first century A.D., ruled science when Theophrastus began